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Types of chisel for different uses @ Using a 
chisel safely @ Cutting a housing @ Vertical 
paring @ Cutting a mortise ® Working with a 
paring chisel @ Sharpening chisels 


Knowing how to use a chisel correctly 
is one of the most important aspects 
of carpentry. And once you have 
mastered the skills and techniques 
involved, a whole new range of DIY 
projects become possible. 


Types of chisel 

The chisel is the basic wood-shaping 
tool and is used for paring, cutting 
joints and chopping out areas of wood 
for hinges and other fittings. There are 
various types of chisel for different 
uses, the basic types being: 

Bevel edged chisels have tapered 
edges which allow the chisel to get 


easily into tight corners. They are 
ideal for cutting dovetails and shallow 
housings, such as hinge recesses, and 
for vertical paring. But because much 
of the steel in the blade is ground 
away to form the bevel, the blade 
lacks strength. A bevel edged chisel 
should’ not be used for heavy work or 
for work that involves any lever 
action. 

Firmer chisels have strong blades of 
rectangular cross-section which make 
them stronger than bevel edged 
chisels and thus more suitable for 
heavy work such as fencing, frame 
construction and notching out joists 


Above: 7o use a chisel successfully 
and safely, when paring vertically or 
horizontally, it must be kept under 
complete control. A chisel should be 
sharpened regularly to maintain its 
cutting edge 


for pipes running over joists. 
Mortise chisels are the strongest 
chisels of all and are designed to 
withstand both continual striking 
with a mallet and the levering action 
required when cutting the mortises 
for mortise-and-tenon joints. The 
heavy square cross-section of the blade 
prevents the chisel from twisting 
in the mortise, thereby ensuring 
neat and accurate finished work. 
Mortise chisels of good quality have 
a leather washer between the shoulder 
of the blade and the handle to reduce 
the jarring caused by striking with 
the mallet. 
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A. There are four basic chisel types. 
(a) The bevel edged chisel has a 
blade with tapered edges which can 
get into corners ensuring neat 
finished work. (b) The paring chisel 
has a long blade which can be 
bevelled or rectangular. (c) The 
firmer chisel can be used for heavy 
work as it has a strong blade. (d) 
(below) A mortise chise/ of good 
quality has a wooden handle 





Paring chisels have long blades of 
either firmer or bevel edged type. 
The long blade is so designed for 
reaching into awkward corners and 
for paring out long housings such as 
those used in bookcase and staircase 
construction. Because they have long 
blades, paring chisels should never 
be struck with a mallet or used with a 
lever action. This can cause the brittle 
metal to snap and may be dangerous. 


brass 
ferrule 
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For horizontal paring, hold the 

wood securely in the vice so that 
it does not move as you chisel. Rest 
your elbow on the bench 


Buying chisels 

Bevel edged and firmer chisels are 
available in a wide range of sizes from 
Imm to 38mm. Initially, a set of 6mm, 
12mm and 25mm chisels should be 
adequate for most requirements. Mor- 
tise chisels do not come in such a 
range of sizes and it is unlikely that 
anything other than 6mm, 8mm and 
12mm mortises will ever be required. 
Only buy paring chisels when the 
need for a particular one arises. 

Always select chisels that have 
smooth handles and make sure that 
the handles feel comfortable in your 
hand. Modern chisels usually have 
handles made of shockproof, splinter- 
proof plastic. Traditionally, chisel 
handles were made of boxwood or 
beech and although these are still 
obtainable, they are an expensive 
alternative to plastic. If you prefer 
wood, some chisels have handles made 
of beech which is much cheaper than 
boxwood but not as tough. 

Always check that the blade is 
secure in the handle and that the 
blade and handle are in line. If the 
blade is wrongly aligned, the chisel 
will be incapable of producing good 
work. Check also that the blade is 
flat across its face—if it is not, it will 
be impossible to sharpen correctly. 

When buying chisels, it is important 
to consider the safety aspect. 

Chisels are often supplied with plastic 
guards which fit over the end of the 





cutting 
edge 
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Hold the chisel with both hands, 

keeping them behind the cutting 
edge and pare angled cuts adjacent to 
the sawn guide lines 





SSS 


When the angled cuts are half 
way across the wood, turn it 
around in the vice and finish the cuts 

from the other side 
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Turn the chisel over so that its 

bevel edged side is facing down, 
and slap the handle with the palm of 
your hand to remove the waste 





Turn the wood in the vice again, 
and remove the remainder of the 
waste from the other side. The bevel 
edge should be facing up once more 


blade. If the chisels you choose do 
not come supplied with guards, it is 
well worth buying a set. Always 
replace the guard when you have 
finished using a chisel in order to 
protect the cutting edge, and to pre- 
vent accidents. 

When working with a chisel, always 
keep both hands safely behind the 
cutting edge. Except for vertical 
paring when the work is secured by 
your hand—hold the work firmly in 
a vice or cramp it to the work bench. 

Trying to force a chisel leads to 
lack of control and a possible accident, 
so always use two or three thin cuts 
rather than one thick one. 


Horizontal paring 
Horizontal paring is a technique used 
when constructing joints—such as 
housing joints for supporting the ends 
of shelves and halving joints used in 
framework. These consist of slots 
across the grain of the wood and are 
normally made with a bevel edged 
chisel which is able to get into the 
corners of the joints. 

When making such a joint, define 


When most of the waste has been 
cleared, work the chisel across 
the joint with its blade flat against the 

wood to remove fine shavings 


the area of the slot by marking out 
width lines on top of the wood, and 
width and depth lines on both sides. 
Make a saw cut, slightly to the waste 
side of each width line and cut down 
to the depth line. If the joint is 
particularly wide, extra saw cuts can 
be made in the waste to make chisel- 
ling-out easier. 

Hold the wood securely in the vice 
so that it will not move as you work 
and make sure that it is horizontal 
(fig. 1). Hold the chisel in both hands, 
safely behind the cutting edge, with 
the elbow resting comfortably on the 
bench. This gives extra control over 
the chisel’s movement. 

Start by chiselling out the waste 
adjacent to the sawn lines, making 
angled cuts to half way across the 
wood (fig. 2). Push the chisel firmly, 
holding it at a slight angle, keeping 
your arm horizontal and level with 
the work. When the cuts are half way 
across the joint, reverse the wood in 
the vice and complete the angled 
cuts from the other side (fig. 3). 

Now turn the chisel over so that the 
bevel is facing downwards and remove 


To sever any remaining fibres in 

the corners, work the blade into 
each corner with the chisel held in 
one hand 


the bulk of the remaining waste by 
slapping the handle of the chisel with 
the palm of your hand (fig. 4). Because 
the bevel side is facing down; the 
chisel blade works its way up to the 
surface and no levering action is 
needed to clear the waste. Again 
chisel only half way across the joint, 
then turn the wood around and work 
from the other side with the bevel 
side of the chisel facing upwards once 
more (fig. 5). If you chisel right across 
the joint, the wood will break and 
splinter out on the other side. 

When most of the waste has been 
removed, work the chisel across the 
joint, keeping it absolutely flat across 
the bottom, to shave off the last 
fibres of wood (fig. 6). Finally, hold 
the chisel vertically in one hand and 
work the blade into the corners to 
clean them out and sever any remain- 
ing fibres (fig. 7). 


Vertical paring 

Vertical paring is necessary when you 

wish to round off a corner or to 

prepare a curve in a piece of wood. 
Hold the wood on a bench hook, to 
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For vertical paring, place the 
wood on a bench hook and 
support the end with a timber offcut. 

Keep your head over the work 


protect the surface of the work bench, 
and support the other end, if neces- 
sary, with a timber offcut of the same 
height as the hook (fig. 8). Hold the 
chisel upright in both hands with the 
thumb of the upper hand over the top 
of the handle to give control and 
downward force. The lower hand 
steadies the work and also grips the 
blade of the chisel between the index 
finger and the knuckles of the other 
fingers. Keep your head over the work 
as you pare away the wood. 

Mark the required curve on the 
wood and cut off the corner, to an 
angle of about 45°, with a tenon saw. 
Holding the chisel as_ described, 
pare off the corners left by the saw 
cut. Keep paring off the corners, 
taking off thin slivers of wood not 
more than Imm thick (fig. 9). If you 
take off thicker cuts than this, the 
extra effort involved may cause you 
to lose control of the chisel. 

Work as closely in to the curve line 
as possible, then finish off by smooth- 
ing with a file. 





Cutting a 
mortise 


B. Use tape to get the required depth 
(2) when cutting a mortise 
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Remove slivers of wood, gripping 

the blade between your fingers. 
Hold your thumb over the handle to 
provide downward force 


Cutting a mortise 

A mortise is a rectangular slot cut 
into a piece of wood into which a 
tongue—called a tenon—from another 
piece of wood is fixed. The mortise 
and tenon make a strong joint which 
is used to form T-shapes in frames. 
The mortise should always be made 





1 When cutting a mortise, cramp 

the wood and protect it with a 
timber offcut. The tail of the cramp 
should be beneath the work 


C. 7o cut a mortise, start by cutting 
a wedge between the lines 


with a mortise chisel—the width of 
the chisel’s blade determines the 
width of the mortise. 

To mark out a mortise accurately 
you need a mortise gauge. Using 
a chisel of the exact width of the 
planned mortise, set the gauge to the 
chisel blade and mark out the width 
lines on the wood. With a try square 
as a guide, draw the two setting-out 
lines which determine the length of 
the mortise. 

When cutting a mortise, the wood 
should be held securely on a solid part 
of the bench rather than cramped in 
the vice: as the chisel is struck with a 
mallet, it would dislodge the wood 
from the latter. Use a G cramp to hold 
the wood in position and protect the 
top with a timber offcut (fig. 10). Make 
sure that the tail of the cramp is 
beneath the work or injury may result. 
Drive the chisel into the wood with a 
mallet—never use a hammer to hit a 
chisel as this may damage the handle, 
making the chisel uncomfortable and 
unsafe to use. 





1 Keep your body right behind, 

and in line with, the work and 
drive the chisel firmly into the wood 
with a mallet 


D. Work with small chops up to one 
of the setting out lines 








1 For paring out long housings, 
use a paring chisel. The long 

blade can be worked flat across a 

wide area to ensure an even finish 


Start by driving the chisel into the 
mortise to dislodge a deep wedge of 
waste. Use three separate strokes of the 
chisel to remove the wedge, making it 
equal on both sides. Keep your body be- 
hind, and in line with the work (fig. 11). 
Work, with a series of small chops, from 
the centre towards one of the setting 
out lines keeping the chisel in the same 
vertical plane at all times. Stop at the 
line, turn the chisel round and 
approach the other setting out line 
with a further series of chops. 

Clear out the waste and dislodge 
another wedge in the centre to the 
depth of the finished mortise. A band 
of tape wrapped around the chisel 
blade to the required depth makes a 
good depth indicator. Chop up to both 
setting out lines, again to the re- 
quired depth. 

If you are cutting a mortise to go 
right through the wood, chop to half 
way from one side then turn the wood 
over and work from the other side. 
Never chisel all the way through to 
the other side or the wood will split. 





E. Reverse the chisel and start again 
from the centre 


Sharpening chisels 
No matter how correct your technique 
or how expensive your chisels, you 
cannot produce good work with a 
blunt chisel. You should always check 
that cutting edges are sharp before 
use and hone them if necessary. 
Chisels are sharpened on oilstones 
which are made in three grades of 
erit—coarse, medium and fine—and 


come in two sizes—150mm x 25mm x 


25mm and 200mm x 50mm x 25mm. 


Coarse grade stones remove large 


particles of steel and are therefore 
only needed when a cutting edge is 
chipped or badly damaged. Medium 
stones are used for normal sharpening 
of the blade and for dealing with small 
nicks in the cutting edge. Fine stones 
hone the blade to a sharp edge. For 
sharpening on oilstones, you also need 
oil—not to act as a lubricant, but to 
carry away particles of metal before 
they become embedded in the stone. 
Chisels have two angles to their 
cutting edge: the ground angle of 25° 
and the honed angle of 30°. The 
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ground angle is formed on a powered 
grindstone and only _ occasionally~ 
needs regrinding. 

To hone a chisel, apply a liberal 
amount of oil to the stone and hold 
the blade at an angle of ‘about 30° 
against the stone (fig. 13). Keep the 
blade square to the stone and rub it 
in a figure of eight motion to distribute 
wear evenly over the stone. When a 
burr—known as wire edge—begins 
to form on the flat side of the blade, 
turn the chisel over. Rub the flat side 
across the stone to remove the wire 
edge, keeping the blade perfectly flat 
upon the stone (fig. 14). If you raise 
the chisel handle, however slightly, 
‘backing off’ is produced. This means 
that the flat side of the blade is bevelled 
and incapable of being sharpened to a 
fine edge. 

When the wire edge has been re- 
moved, return to the bevelled side of 
the blade. Rub each side of the blade 
in turn, using less and less pressure, 
until a razor sharp edge is produced. 
Finally, clean off the oil. 





1 3 To sharpen the blade of a chisel, 

hold it at an angle of about 30° 
onto an oilstone. Rub the blade in a 
figure of eight motion 


eapeg eget coeur 7 
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F. Work towards the other setting out 


line with a further series of chops 





1 vAN When a wire edge begins to 

form, turn the blade over. Rub 
it over the oilstone keeping the blade 
flat upon the surface 
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G. Place tape on the blade and 
repeat down to the required depth 
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Winature 
brass hinge 


4umu x4um base support 
block glued wside the sides 
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simplestaine 
trinket Dox 


Simple constructional techniques 
are used to make this attractive 
trinket or jewellery box, and very 
few materials are needed. 

’ The main constructional feature is 
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David Jordan 





the box joints used for the corners. Place pieces together to 

These require careful marking and . he cu prctieeldaeneay 

cutting out with a narrow chisel to Sie eae "Hola he wore: 

give a neat ‘finish to the corners. eteady vk vice asl eut Cuf out the marked and sawn 
The material used throughout is carefully down as faras oo ee 

solid 4mm hardwood sheet. Ply Wie Screed ine the edges are square to 

should not be used, since the corner 2 2) 3) the face 

joints are not suited to this material. ae My 

Possible sources of suitable wood . 

are model shops and specialist craft et % eee ee! 

Suppliers. 


Bear in mind that if you use a 
darker wood, such as mahogany, it 
is not possible to stain it to a bright 
finish, but it will look equally 
attractive in a natural clear varnish. 

If the wood you use is not exactly 
4mm in thickness, use the same 
overall dimensions, but cut the base 
to the correct size to fit inside the 


box when the sides are assembled, = . a 
and use the thickness of your wood Mark out the jomts usinga 
instead of the 4mm measurement mortise gauge, always workiug 


== from the same edge. When 
when marking out the corner joints. markiug out make sure that oue of 
Stain and varnish the outside of Gosh has LS At eute euds. 
=a . e fingers are of au equal size. 
the box and line the inside with Mark the Caate wood tebe cut our 
black velvet glued in place. for the joiuts 
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Cut top asa rectangle theu cut diagonally. Chamfer 


aloug the diagonals aud sand smooth, 


euough to leave a Summ gap berween lids 


when Aassewmbied. Tue haudies cau 
be cut from a rectaugle 
iv the sawe way 


200 


Wiature 


Assewble aii jowuts using i 
PVA woodworking adhesive 4 


Chamfer this edge at 
65° so that dividers 
Weert cleanly 


Chawfer ends so they will meet 
the edges of the box squarely 






Make from planed solid 
4mm hardwood sheet throughout 









Glue handles to lid 
ue? PVA : 
woodworking adhesive 
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Base support blocks 


Cut base to 192=|22mm fo allow it to © 

fit inside the box. Assewble the sides, 
fit base support biocks aud glue base 
dowwu fo the blocks 


Leave a slot nthe velvet to 
allow for gluing the divider 
iv place 





Cut velvet large evough to fold over 
ivterior dividers aud glue to the wood 


USivg impact or latex adhesive. Live 
the iuside of the box iu sawe way 


Fiuvish outside of box aud iuside of lid with 
woodstain theu two coats of clear 
melawmiue or polyurethave lacquer 
Stripes cau be painted over the top 
of the lacquer coat 
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Ventilation in the kitchen 


. Lingering cooking smells and an 


@® Why you need ventilation @ Calculating 
requirements ® Positioning the ventilator 

® Heater ventilation ® Ventilation for other 
appliances ® Fitting an extractor fan @ Fitting 
an extractor cooker hood and duct 
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excessive amount of steam conden- 
sation create an unpleasant and 
unhealthy environment in the kitchen. 
Fitted ventilation gets round the 
problem, and still allows you to keep 
the room warm and comfortable. 

With improved heating, better 
draught proofing and double-glazing 
more common today, the home (at 
best) or a room (at least) becomes a 
sort of sealed unit where internally 
generated smoke and steam can re- 
main trapped. 

The higher the room temperature, 
the larger the potential moisture 
content (humidity) of the air and the 
greater the likelihood of condensation 
forming. This can ruin decorations— 
and given time, plasterwork—in the 
same way as damp. In the kitchen, 
condensation can cause unsightly 
mould growths while moisture-borne 
particles of grease act as a breeding 
ground for germs. 

Raising the room temperature in- 
creases the moisture carrying capa- 
city of the air but is not in itself a 
successful way of preventing con- 
densation. For this to be achieved 
the moisture-laden air must be carried 
out of the house altogether—the job 
of a ventilator or extractor fan. 


Calculating your requirements 
The cheapest form of kitchen ventila- 
tion is a_ self-actuating, window- 
mounted plastics ventilator. But al- 
though these are comparatively easy 
to fit, they cannot normally cope 
with the demands of a kitchen and 
some form of mechanical ventilation 
should be used instead. 

If a combination of moisture and 
cooking fumes is the problem, the 
choice of kitchen ventilator is nor- 
mally between a wall- or window- 
mounted extractor fan. 

Extractor fans blow stale inside air 
to the outside. Unless draughtproofing 
is completely efficient—a most un- 
likely possibility—this air is replaced 
by seepage into the kitchen from 
elsewhere. Between ten and twenty 
‘air changes’ an hour is considered 
necessary for a kitchen. The lower 
figure applies when the room tem- 
perature is high and the cooking 
times are short, the higher figure 
when the kitchen is particularly cold 


Left: Extractor fan mounted at the 
top of a non-opening window pane 


or hot and steam and fumes are 
obviously troublesome—such as when 
cooking for several people. 

One air change is equivalent to the 
volume of a room, so to help select 
the right extractor fan calculate 
your kitchen’s volume (length x 
height x width, in metres) and multi- 
ply this by between ten and twenty, 
as outlined, to find the hourly capacity 
required. Divide this figure by sixty 
if a fan’s capacity is quoted in min- 
utes. Always err on the side of a 
more powerful machine if in doubt. 

If draught-proofing is efficient, an 
extractor may reduce the air pressure 
in the kitchen to a point where the 
efficiency of the fan is impaired. The 
problem can be made even worse by 
having a fuel burner in the room. 
To get round it, you must fit an air 
inlet, preferably as far from the 
extractor fan as possible. 

If cooking fumes alone need to be 
removed, an extractor hood mounted 
above the stove may provide ade- 
quate ventilation. This can be either 
of the recirculating type—where 
steam-borne grease and smoke are 
filtered out before air is returned— 
or an extractor type where partly- 
filtered air is ducted to the outside. 
The latter type is considered more 





Above: A clothes drier is one of the 
appliances worth ducting directly to 
the outside. The hole in the wal/ 
should be wide of, and below, the 
exit point on the drier, and sloping 


slightly to the outside 


Below: Position the extractor as far 
as possible away from air inlets such 


as the door and ventilators 


far from doc 


air brick 


+ near boiler 
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efficient, though installation proce- 
dures are more involved (see the pro- 
ject that follows). 

Heat, too, is expelled by extractor 
fans but this should not be much of 
a problem at cooking times. Re- 
circulating cooker hoods require fre- 
quent cleaning and replacement of 
their filters to keep them fully effi- 
cient. Some models can be converted 
into extractors by fitting an optional 
blanking plate and duct. 


Heater ventilation 

If your heating system uses a fuel- 
burning (non-electric) appliance, an 
adequate fresh air supply to this is 
essential—both for good combustion 
and the removal of toxic waste gases. 

Unless your appliance incorporates 
a ‘balanced flue’ which lets in as much 
alr as it expells fumes, effective 
draughtproofing of a room could 
starve the appliance of air and cause 
fumes to be drawn down the flue. 

Central heating appliances are often 
located within the kitchen area and 
this is another consideration in any 
kitchen ventilation project. An air 
vent on a door, or airbrick on an 
outside wall close to the burner is 
a simple solution which should not 
impede other arrangements. 

Another method is to fit a ventilator 
plate in floorboarding close to the 
appliance, though this is possible 
only if you have a suspended floor. 
The grille should be placed as close 
to the burner as possible to prevent 
floor-level draughts. 

At its extreme, an adequate air 
supply to a burner can be provided 
by a walled or underfloor duct linked 
to the outside. 


Ventilation for other appliances 
Another appliance often housed in 
the bathroom that may need ducting to 
the outside is a wash drier for wet 
clothes. A wall or window-mounted 
extractor fan can be used as an 
alternative but is usually less effective 
at preventing condensation build-up 
which can be excessive. 

The procedure for fitting a duct 
is the same as for a_ stove hood 
(see page 216) though the specific in- 
structions supplied by the appliance 
manufacturer should be followed. 

In the case of a clothes-drier duct, 
avoid sharp bends and _ fine-meshed 
grilles which may collect minute, 
moisture-borne fibre particles. These 
need cleaning from time to time in any 
case, so leave some access to the duct 
ends and make sure the outside grille 
can be removed for cleaning. 
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Fitting an extractor fan 


Positioning the ventilator 

You can mount an extractor fan in a 
convenient wall or window. Either 
way, it should be located as close to 
the ceiling as possible, near the sink 
and stove but not right above these 
unless the window or wall here is 
high. The fan should always be 
mounted on an external wall. 

A window mounting requires that a 
hole be cut in the glass. Although not 
a difficult task (see below) acciden- 
tal’ breakage is all too easy. Using a 
replacement pane with a hole cut in 
it by the glazier makes fan installation 
much easier. 

A plywood board, holed and trimmed 
to size can be used instead of glass, 
but needs to be sealed for outside use. 

The appeal of window mounting is 
that no structural work is involved. 
Offset against this is the obstructed 
view, restricted window opening for 
Summer time ventilation and the 
untidy appearance of the unit. 

It takes a little longer to instal a 
wall-mounted fan but the additional 
effort is usually considered worth- external grille 
while. The necessary removal of inner 1 
and outer brickwork is not a difficult 
job for the handyman (see page 222 
and figs 1 and 2). 








impeller 





ring assembly 





flange assembly 





3. Score criss-cross lines over area 
1. Adjust the circle scribe and clamp of inner circle 


2. Scribe outer and then inner circle after 4. Tap scoring and then knock out circle 
oiling cutter and work area 


6. Nibble 
away rough 
gently using 
a pair of 
pliers 


5. Score to outer circle then tap and knock out 
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housing assembly 





motor and 
shutter assembly 
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internal grille 


Above: J7he Vent-Axia 750 is one of a number of extractor fans for domestic 


use now on the market. As with others, the design is based on interchangeable - 


components which enables straightforward assembly and maintenance. 
Flange and ring arrangements—each with gasket—are screwed together to fix 
the unit in place. Right: Wire the fan to a fused-spur box via a junction box 


The hole should not be made any 
nearer than two brick’s lengths to a 
wall edge otherwise structural weak- 
ening may occur. In the case of a 
cavity wall, a liner must be used to 
seal off the cavity or fumes and 
moisture will be expelled into it. 





A. When the hole has been cut, fit the 
flange and gasket assembly of the 
unit in place. The components screw 
together with this unit 


A cooker hood is placed directly 
above the hobs, and is not normally 
used 1n conjunction with stoves having 
an eye-level grill assembly. The hood 
should be sited squarely over the 
cooking area and no less than 600mm 
above it. Most cooker hoods hook 


B. A fused spur needs to be wired to 
a junction box situated close to the 
fan. Conceal the wire using plastics 
duct to the junction box 


Venner Artists 
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or slip on to brackets fixed to the wall, 
enabling them to be removed for filter 
maintenance and cleaning. 

If the hood is to be used as an 
extractor with ducting to the outside, 
consider relocating the stove. This 
makes the work easier and shortens 
the path for the duct. Hoods can be 
ducted directly to the outside but if 
the stove is to remain in the most 
convenient spot, a length of flexible 
duct piping is usually required (see 
figs. 1 to 11). This can be concealed by 
a dummy section fitted cupboard, or by 
purpose-made boxing-in. Flexible pipe 
duct can be used for an extractor fan 
which cannot be located on an outside 
wall but keep the length short. 





C. After you have completed the 
wiring, tit the face-plate by snapping 
it into place on the lugs provided 

on the box 
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| Fitting anextractorhood 





Fitting a cooker hood above a stove or 
mounted hob unit presents very few 
difficulties. If the hood is to be used 
simply for filtering by recirculating the 
air, little additional work is required. 
An extraction hood is much more 
efficient in clearing cooking fumes. 
However, additional work is required 
in providing a duct to an outside wall, 
making a hole in the wall and con- 
cealing the flexible hose that connects 
the hood to the outside. Taken in- 
dividually, none of these jobs is 


particularly complicated but a full day 

should be allowed for the project. 
Making a hole in the wall is a 

straightforward but major part of the 
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operation (see Masonry 4 (page 222) 
for details). Line the hole to prevent 
draughts and heat loss. Slope the hole 
downwards to the outside slightly if 
this is possible. A purpose-made 
ducting kit (which may or may not be 
supplied with the extractor hood) 
should be fitted according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. 

If possible, re-plan your kitchen so 
that ducting can be reduced to a 
minimum by placing the stove nearer 
to an outside wall. Some units can be 
ducted directly to the outside without 
the need of an intermediate length of 
flexible hose. Long hose lengths should 
be avoided where possible. 











Expose the brickwork at the point 

where the duct is required. Drill 
or chisel through to the outside (see 
Masonry 4, page 222) 


recirculation 
grille 


plastic 
grease filter 


Exploded view showing the 
components and filters of the 
Xpelair NKH extraction or 


re-circulation hood 


To fit the duct to the hood 

attach the supplied hose plate 
to the rear of the cooker hood unit, 
following the maker's instructions 
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Widen the hole in the wall from Attach the flexible duct hose to Fix a cover on the outside if one 

the outside to a width slightly the fixed inner duct plate. The /s not included in the kit. This 
greater than the duct fitting, insert the hose is then directed to the cooker one simply nails into place after 
liner and make good the gap hood as tidily as possible fitting to the duct liner 





The cooker hood itself should be A template is usually provided to For efficient operation—and 
positioned square to, and about enable precise location of the looks—the hood should be 
600mm above, the cooker hob area. fixing screws or brackets which levelled off. Fine adjustments are 
Use a measure and level support the weight of the hood made by a nut and screw arrangement 





James Johnson 


/f surrounding built-in cupboards 1 When the duct hole has been 1 Prior to fitting the last section of 
are planned, the duct has to pass completed—a power jig saw Is dummy cupboard or boxing, 
through these. Prepare and drill holes ideal here—permanently mount the connect the flexible hose to the hood 

as required dummy cupboard above the hood and smoke test for leaks 
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Project 


Dig a garden pond 








Making a garden pond is not the daunting task 
it might at first seem. If you can dig a hole you 
can build a pond using an inexpensive stretch 


rubber liner 


A simple garden pond is very simple to 
build—all you need is a hole in the 
ground dug to your chosen shape and 
lined with butyl rubber sheet, a tough 
durable material easily obtainable 
from specialist water garden centres. 

Location is important. You should 
look for a level area at least 4m by 
3m. It is important to site the pond in 
full sunlight to maintain healthy plant 
growth, so you should avoid areas 
which are in the shade of walls or 
trees. Remember, a pond sited under 
or near trees will quickly clog with 
leaves in the autumn. If you plan to 
include a cascade feature, you will also 
need a waterproof electricity supply 
for the pump, and the initial filling is 
made much easier if the pond is within 
reach of a garden hose. 

Dig the hole any shape you like 
provided you keep the basic dimen- 
sions of 4m x 3m. You should follow the 
stepped profile of the sides as shown 
overleaf, including the planting shelf, 
which provides a suitable environment 
for plants which thrive in shallower 


Design your 
Own pond 


It is easy to adapt the basic pond 
building technique to suit your own 
design. These three alternatives all 
use the same basic method of lining 
the excavation with a butyl rubber 
sheet to retain water. If the overall 
dimensions are similar, you can use 
the same sized sheet. A larger pond 
will need a larger sheet in propor- 
tion, but other constructional de- 
tails are the same. 

The first alternative, in a con- 
temporary style, combines the pond 
with a large paved area. This is 
easy to build, as no pump is needed. 

In a formal style, the second 
design uses a fountain which is 
obtainable from garden centres. 

The last design is a very large 
version built on a mound or bank. 
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water. The overall depth of the pond is 
to some extent optional, but should 
not be less than about 350mm. A good 
average is about 500mm. 

When the pond has been lined and 
filled, paving stones are used to con- 
ceal the edges of the liner and to 
provide a firm surround. If you want 
a simpler pond, it can be left at this 
stage, but the design overleaf also 
incorporates a rockery and cascade for 
extra interest. 

The rockery is formed by the spoil 
from the excavation, covered with 
boulders and the cascade is easily 
arranged using a special waterproof 
pump and a small preformed fibreglass 
pool. Both of these are obtainable 
from water garden centres. 

You should leave the filled pond for 
about one week before installing 
plants or stocking with fish. Water 
plants prefer still or slow-moving 
water, so you should plant them in the 
calmer areas of the pond. Line the 
bottom of the pond with 200mm of 
plain fibreless loam. Do not use leaf 

















Lotus Water Garden Products Ltd. 
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mould or manure, as these give off 
gases which are poisonous to fish. 
Alternatively, you can plant in special 
containers available from garden 
shops. These have a thin layer of 
gravel on top to prevent the plants 
from floating. 

Different plants thrive at different 
depths. Marginals, like irises and 
arrowheads should be planted on the 
shelf. Lilies and other deep water 
aquatics go in the deeper part of the 
pond. Floating aquatic plants can just 
be placed on the surface of the water. 
Plant sparingly—remember that the 
plants will spread. 

If you are stocking the pond with 
fish, such as goldfish or golden orfe, 
spread a thin layer of gravel in the 
bottom of the pond. Feed the fish 
sparingly and do not overstock a small 
pond. In winter prevent icing over with 
a couple of layers of rush matting— 
fish suffocate without air. 

Allow the water a few weeks to 
clear and achieve its natural balance. 
A healthy pond should be clear and 
clean. Rockery plants will add inter- 
est to the border, but make sure that 
soil does not wash into the pond. 
Make sure, too, that no other forms of 
garden debris contaminate the water. 


Left: A water feature adds interest 
to any garden, particularly when it is 
combined with a colourful display of 
rockery plants such as those shown 
in the picture 
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Workplan 


Materials needed for basic pond: 
4m x 3m butyl rubber sheet in black 
or a stone colour 

Crazy paving slabs to cover 7m2 
Sandstone boulders for rockery 

Bricks for surround (approx 50) 

Sand and cement as required 

For pond with cascade feature: 
Submersible pump 

Plastic hose 

Weatherproof electrical connector 
Small preformed fibreglass pool 
Weatherproof armoured cable to reach 
domestic electrical supply. This should 
be connected via a fused spur 
connector or wired into the consumer 
unit at a spare way. It can be 
disguised in the undergrowth 


Use the designs on this page to build 
this delightful pond with paved 
surround, a rockery and double water 
cascade 





Pum aud ecial waterproof cables are Use the excavated earth aud boulders 
available from Specialist water gaArdeu to form a rockery, leaving A hole for A 
ceutres. Fif A submersible puwp in the Small pre-formed alassfibre pool. The hole 
lower pool with A coucealed pipe ruuuiug svould be sliqhtly ‘larger than the pool 
To the upper pool. Use a special itself. Instail the pool aud pack earth 
Waterproof cable sealed into the pump all rouud the sides, makiug sure frat 
uuder the water with a waterproof rhe pool ts level. Use boulders to 
couvuector near the pool. Tuis should couceal the edges. 

De Per mavicury wired lulo the house Sandstone is particularly suitable 
electricity supply with a special for rockeries. Use As large stoves 
outdoor waterproof Arwoured cable. AS possible aud place thew close 
Bury this out Of reach of diqgiva , together. Rock plauts thrive on small 
cultivators, etc (at least Soommdeep) eral a ee 


or rovlte if Aloug Aa fence 


Make sure that the 
cascade will project 
water directly into 
Paving slabs the lower poo) 








— ee 


Concealed pipe 
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Slope the 
aides of twe 


1S8-20° from 
vertical 


a week before 





Project 


Keep waste fo oue side 


= ee ee for use as rockery base 
J, ; () The first stage is te excavate 


Pe i ahole for the pool. its overall 

a ~ eee shape is optioual, bur Me auales 
Spe * aud dimenusious of the sides 
should remain about the same as 
siuown. Wake sure that the 
earth around the pool is \evel 
with A board aud spirit level. 

lf vot, Adjust at ris stage. 
Rewove avy sharp stoves from 
rhe inside surface of the vole. 
aud live the wal\s to a depth of 
25mm with dawmp,coarse sand 
or sifted earth 







































pool at apour CER Nai iD 


The pool liver is a 4m x 3m butyl rubber 
sheet iv either a black or stone colour. 
Lay this carefully in the hole stretching 
iFgeutly inthe ceutre so fhat it 
roughly fills the hole. Use paving 

slabs or stones To auchor the 
edges of the sheet iu place 


@ 


Start ruuuing water into 
the stretched liver. | 
The weight of water will 
= loasee pull The liner 
down iufo the Vole by stretching 
it aud drawing the auchor stoues 
towards the hole .Wheu the pool 
is full excess loose Material can be 
trimmed to leave a flap o 
200 mm All roond 





Waste from the excavation can be 
used fe build up Au area for 
rockery plawrs 


Lay a single course of 
bricks to form a surround 


Tne finished pool < . 
shovid be left for 6 on 


planting 


Laya bed of sand aud cement over the edge | 
flap as a base for paving. The slabs are laid 
to overhang by about 245mm which will 
couceal the edae flap. The fop surface 

of the slabs should be \evel with the 
SurrouUuding grass 
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® Checking a wall for loadbearing @® Cutting an 


opening in a brick or plasterboard wall @ Selec- 
ting and inserting a lintel @ Preparing the 


opening for its lining 


Home improvements can often be 
made just as easily by demolishing 
bricks and mortar as they can by 
building up. Knocking a small hole 
through a wall is a good way to 
master the basic techniques—and 
makes space for a _ serving hatch, 
window or two-way bookshelf. 

Demolishing masonry normally en- 
tails using supports—temporary ones 
as you do the work and permanent 
ones afterwards, to keep the wall 
structurally sound. For holes under 
1.5m wide, only simple supports are 
needed. Demolishing larger holes— 
and complete walls—often calls for 
more complex supports and is covered 
further on in the course. 

External walls, and most internal 
walls, take the weight of the structure 
above them. When a hole is knocked 
through, this weight can bear down 
on the space and cause the structure 
to collapse. 

This is prevented by installing a 
lintel—a bar of concrete, galvanized 
steel or wood—over the hole. 
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The lintel must be strong enough 
to take the place of the missing 
masonry. In the case of a small hole, 
a strong wooden frame built into it 
may be _ sufficient—the top of the 
frame acting as the lintel. The frame 
may also suffice where the wall is 
simply a dividing wall and does not 
bear the weight of any structure above 
it. But dividing walls are not always 
made of masonry, the wall may be a 
stud partition, made of plaster and 
plasterboard on a wooden frame. 


Checking the wall 
To find out if the wall in questiox 
is masonry or stud-partition, tap 
sharply with your fist. A brick wa 
gives out a dull, solid sound wherea 
a stud wall sounds loud and hollow. 
If you are in any doubt, cut a test 
hole within the area of the proposed 
opening in the wall. 
if the wall is simpl: 
it usually ends sligh 
ing level. However, if 
above the ceiling and appears to sup- 
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Danger 


If there is a power socket on the 
‘wall in which you intend to make 
an opening, there is a possibility 
that the cables may be routed 
across the proposed site of the hole. 

Before starting any demolition 
work, check that the way is clear 
or you may sever a cable. 

First, turn off the mains supply — 
and leave it off, even after you 
have established the direction of 
the cables. : 

Then, carefully chisel away the 
plaster from a small area around 
the power socket until you can see 
which direction the cables take. 
Normally they go up or down— 
rarely straight across the wall. If 
the cables are routed across your 
proposed opening, they must be re- 
routed before any demolition takes 
place. This is usually a job best left 
to the expert unless you are abso- 
lutely certain of the procedure. 

In some older houses, gas pipes 
may also be set into the walls. The 
procedure for establishing their 
direction is the same as for power 
cables. 
































port the roof, it has what is called a 
loadbearing. This also applies when 
the wall supports the floor joists of 
the room above. 

In all cases, check out the wall by 
looking into the roof space or, in the 
case of a two-storey house, by check- 
ing on the direction of the floorboard- 
ing above. When the floorboards lie 
in the same direction as the wall— 
check that there are not two layers— 
the joists below are being supported 
by that wall. 


Choice of lintels 
Lintels come in a variety of types 
suitable for various demolition pro- 
jects. In a house with a solid wall of 
standard 225mm brickwork, the easi- 
est to use is a pre-stressed concrete 
lintel 220mm wide and at least 65mm 
thick (depending on the width of the 
opening). You set it flush with the 
outside edge of the opening so that 
the concrete is visible. 

in newer houses with a cavity wall 
—iwo layers of leaves of 112mm brick- 








work with an air space between—a 
proprietary steel lintel is better. 

Lintels come in different thicknesses 
for different loadings. Since the right 
size to use depends not just on the 
width you are spanning but also 
on what is above it—right up to the 
roof—most Building Regulations do 
not specify sizes for particular jobs. 

Only an engineer can calculate the 
loadings accurately but your Building 
Inspector must advise you on the 
safest lintel to use if you show him 
an accurate drawing of the wall. 

Whichever size you buy, the lintel 
must be at least 305mm longer than 
the opening you wish to span, so that 
it has an adequate grip or bearing 
on either side. 


Selecting a site 

When selecting an exact site for the 
hole, bear in mind that it should be at 
least two bricks’ length from any 
angle in the wall—such as a corner. 
Any closer than this and you may 
weaken the structure or have diffi- 
culties with the surrounding plaster. 


Temporary supports 

A brick wall is exceptionally stable 
within certain limits—even with a 
hole in it. If you go carefully, you 
can cut an opening up to 1m wide in 
sound brickwork without any tem- 
porary support at all. Most of the 
bricks over the opening will just hang 
there during the time it takes to 
insert the lintel. 

However, for a wider opening you 
should start by cutting only the slot 
for the lintel (fig. A), at the same time 
supporting the wall above with lengths 
of timber known as needles. When 
the lintel is in place and the mortar 
around it has hardened, you can cut 
away the brickwork below it (fig. A). 

Needles are made from lengths of 
100mm x 75mm timber and for a 
1-1.5m hole, two only will be needed. 
The needles are inserted through 
holes in the wall immediately above 
the proposed position of the lintel and 
then propped .on either side with 
expandable steel supports (such as 
Acrow props) to carry the weight of 
the whole wall down to the floor or 
ground. Lengths of timber—at least 
200mm x 50mm—are placed between 
the supports and the ground to stop 
the former slipping. 

You can hire both the needles and 
the steel supports from larger hire 
shops. Before you start to erect them, 
get your lintel into position at the 
foot of the wall—you may not have 
the room later. 


Cut the 100mm x 75mm holes for 
the needles with a club hammer and 
a bolster, having first made pilot 
holes with a large masonry drill. 
Work from both sides of the wall if 
necessary and keep the holes as rec- 
tangular in section as possible, so 
the nedles lie flat. Having wedged 
them through the wall, erect sup- 
ports on both sides or as shown in 
(fig. A). 


Marking the cutting area 

Having selected the approximate posi- 
tion of the hole, take its overall 
measurements and transfer these to the 
wall (fig. 1). 

Assuming that the wall is still 
plastered or rendered, you must now 
chip away this layer to reveal the 
brickwork underneath (fig. 2). Use a 
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Mark in the measurements of the 

proposed opening, using a spirit 
level both as a straight edge and a 
guide that the line is straight 





Plaster must be chipped away 

with a club hammer and bolster 
to expose the brickwork. Start in the 
middle of the cutting area 





At this stage, enough brickwork 

is exposed to judge whether or 
not the proposed cutting edge will 
line up with any mortar joints 


Use firm hammer blows and keep 
the bolster steady to cut out neat 


areas of plaster. Keep half a brick's 
length inside the markings 





Measure from an exposed joint to 

the edge. Move the cutting area 
over if it does not correspond to a 
vertical and horizontal joint 
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When the cutting edge 

corresponds to a mortar joint, use 
a plumbline to check that it is level 
and ensure the opening will be square 


club hammer and bolster, keeping at 
least half a brick’s length inside the 
marked lines (fig. 3). 

When the brickwork in the centre 
of the cutting area is exposed, you 
can tell—without removing all the 
plaster—whether or not your proposed 
cutting edges correspond with vertical 
and horizontal joints (fig. 4). Do this 
by measuring from an exposed joint 
to the marked edge (fig. 5). If the pro- 
posed edges do not line up with any 
joints, move the markings of the 
cutting area over until they do. This 
keeps the number of bricks to be cut 
from the opening to a minimum. Check 
the joints for level and plumb (fig. 6). 

The position of the lintel must also 
be marked, directly above the top 
cutting line (fig. 7). 

A certain amount of wall vibration 
is inevitable at the cutting-out stage 
and you will certainly create thick 
clouds of dust. Because of this, it is 
a good idea to remove all breakables 
from the vicinity and from cupboards 
attached to the wall being worked on. 
Either remove furnishings or cover 
them with heavy dust sheets. 


Cutting out the opening 

The secret of demolishing brickwork 
is to work carefully and steadily, 
removing only a little at a time. Start 
with a vertical joint in the middle of 
the cutting area and drive in a plug- 
ging chisel with a mallet (fig. 8). 
Loosen the mortar around one brick 
and try to ease it out. If it will not 
move, smash it out with the bolster 
(fig. 9). 

After you have removed one or two 
bricks in this way, you can exchange 
the plugging chisel for the bolster. 
By driving it in to the mortar joints, 


Mark in the position of the linte/ 

directly above the top cutting 
line. Again, use a spirit level to keep 
the line straight 


you should be able to lever bricks 
away rather than have to smash them 
out. Continue using the plugging 
chisel on vertical joints. 

As soon as there is room to do so, 
your chisel blows should be angled 
into the line of the wall outside the 
cutting area. This helps reduce the 
chance of uncontrolled cracking. The 
hammer blows should be firm and 
controlled: let the weight of the 
hammer do the work. 

Enlarging the opening is a gradual, 
careful process and only small sections 
of masonry should be knocked out at 
a time. Too big a ‘bite’ with the 
chisel will result in uncontrolled 
cracking and possible major structural 
damage—so be careful. 

Chisel cuts about 20mm apart should 
be completed step-by-step fashion (fig. 
10). By angling the chisel blows into 
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Using a club hammer, drive a 

plugging chisel into the vertical 
joint in the centre of the cutting area 
to gradually loosen it up 


the line of the wall, the blows are 
absorbed by the wall bulk and the 
vibration shock is lessened. 

When the wall is hit at right-angles 
none of the vibration is absorbed and 
there may be loosening of nearby 
fittings, such as wall cupboards. 

Continue chiselling until you have 
cut the slot for the lintel (fig. 11). 


Inserting the lintel 

Make the bedding mortar for your 
lintel from three parts of soft sand to 
one of Portland cement with just 
enough water to make it workable. 
Slide the lintel into place and let the 
mortar under it harden before you 
proceed. Check that the lintel is 
plumb and level (fig. 12), before the 
mortar dries. Once it is set in the wall, 
you can cut the rest of the opening 
(fig. 13). 

If the space is deeper than a normal 
joint (10-15mm), reinforce it by driving 
in bits of slate or fibro knocking off 
the projecting pieces with a hammer 
when the mortar has dried (fig. 14). 
Fill the space above the lintel with 
the same mortar, pushed well in with 
the edge of a trowel. 


Cutting the main hole 
The plaster must be gradually stripped 
back to the line of the fine cut and 
cut neatly with the bolster. A neat 
job at this stage reduces the amount of 
making-good needed when the frame- 
work is installed (fig. 16). 

In a solid wall you must cut off all 
the half- and quarter-bricks that 
project into the opening. Tap them 


A. Walls with openings of more than 
7m must be supported until the lintel 
is fitted in place 
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When the mortar all around the 1 Remove the next few bricks in 1 1 Using a club hammer and 

brick has been loosened, try to the same way and then chip bolster, knock out the brickwork 
ease it out. A stubborn brick can be away the remaining plaster so that all _—_at the top of the opening ready for the 
broken up with the bolster the brickwork is exposed lintel to be inserted in the hole 


firmly on top with the hammer and 
bolster, then a bit harder from the 
face side to cut them off squarely. 
Angle the bolster a bit more (or a bit 
less) until they are severed. 

In an outside cavity wall, the pro- 
cedure is slightly different. Square 
off the opening in the outside leaf as 
you would for a solid wall. But do not 
cut off the protruding bricks or 
blocks on the inner leaf—they will 
be needed to close the cavity later. 
Closing a cavity wall—after a window 
has been put in, for instance—is 
covered further on in‘the course. 





Openings in stud partition walls a 
The first step in making an opening in 
a stud partition wall is to locate the 1 Lay down bedding mortar for 1 3 The remaining bricks can now 
position of the upright studs. These the lintel and slide it into place. be cut out of the opening in the 
are usually placed at 400-450mm inter- Before packing it into place, use a same way as before—using the club 
vals, less in older houses. It is some- spirit /eve/ to check its position hammer and bolster 
times necessary to cut a test hole in 
the plasterboard, within the area of 
the proposed opening, to locate them. 
Once the studs have been found, 
the proposed opening can be marked 
out, in the same way as for masonry 
walls. The plasterboards on one side 
of the wall can then be removed 
using a handyman’s knife or a saw. 
When the plasterboards are removed 
| and the studs exposed, the middle 
| stud in the opening must be sawn at 
¥ the top and bottom of the marked 
| opening (fig. B). 

The plasterboard on the uncut side 
of the wall can then be cut. This is 
best done from the inside of the par- 
tition, using the edges of the 100mm x 
50mm timber as a guide. 
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B. A stud and plasterboard wall may 
require replacement studs to be 
fitted at the edge of the opening 
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Masonry 4 
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1 Reinforce areas /arger than 
75mm around the lintel with 

pieces of slate. Knock off projecting 

pieces when the mortar has dried 
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Builda ST 
serving hatch 


A hole in the wall can be easily and 
cheaply converted into a practical 
and attractive serving hatch. 

After knocking a suitable hole 
through the wall (but make sure 
that It is not load-bearing first), | 
insert a heavy timber lintel and | | | 
1 Lb Use the same mortar as that for frame. Level this frame, constructed ( | Le i | 522 

| 





bedding the lintel! to fill the space as shown, in the hole using wooden 
around it. Pack the mortar well in wedges. Check with a spirit level, | 
with the edge of a trowel! then screw firmly in place. | 
Fit a hardwood surround to give a | 

neat appearance to the hatch and = | | 
| 





hang the doors from this frame. 
There are many alternatives to the So 
basic design which you can make | | : 
using the same basic structure. For | 
example, the hatch can be made es 
without doors, or, for extra privacy, a 
with doors on each side of the 
opening. The picture opposite 


shows how a flourescent light poor made from 35mm 170° opening 
has been recessed into the wall loww veueered couceailed 


_ chipboard to Cabinet linge 
above the hatchway to add attrac- C™RBOAle tase "S pak 


tt 
Te = Oe ees nes oy ct eeeeremeessomeeenes mem 


tion to this area after mealtimes. 
The dimensions. and details given egucreai the fixin 


in the plans are suitable for a small screws with matching 
kitchen hatch through a single brick Plugs cut from waste 





th ial = 
wall. If your wall is thicker or Bic Mer “Cut plogs alll 
thinner than that shown, the width iw the carcase, hen 
1 The opening is complete and of the boards forming the main car- a oo a left. Glue plugs 
ready to receive whatever finish case should be modified to suit. All over the screwheads aud plane flush 
has been decided on. Leave the other dimensions remain the same. after the glue tas set 


mortar to dry for about a day 
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hardwood architrave to 
match carcase. Tus Is 
fixed fo the carcase 












75 x loomm 
softwood \iutel 





punched below the 
surface and filled 
with matching Filler 







50xloomm 
rough grounds 






Make main carcase 
from Z2omm thick 


timber. The width 
depeuds on the 
thickness of the 


85wwm No.!IO (4:-9mm) wall 


countersunk woodscrews 
into plastic wall plugs 
























Woodeu wedaes used 
to level the frame 


Magquetic 
catches 





30mm 

No. 8 (4-2mm) 
countersunk 
woodscrewS 





—S aS augle 


This waete woes is 
rewoved after the 
oe housing is cut 


70x\|5wwm planed all round 


with 30mm pauvel pins 


Solid plaued all round 
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Plaster a el r 
7O 

50x|OOmm 

stud 3mm gap 


, 
Arouud door sSmm gap 


between doors 


Sectiou through hatch opeuing 


Tne carcase may be coustructed 
from almost auy timber, bur A 
ardwood such as mauogany, sapele 
or utile is attractive and readily 
obtainable. Finish with Two coats 
of cellulose brushing sanding . 
sealer plus two coats of melamine 
or polyurethaue clear lacquer 


Main carcase coruer jomts 
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Floor coverings can make or break a home, 
however well decorated the rest of it may be. 
For this reason alone, time spent on choosing a 
floorcovering is time well spent 


When you are decorating a home often 
the walls come first, the furnishings 
and hangings second and that minor 
essential—what we walk on—a sorry 
last. In fact, a well-chosen floor- 
covering can dominate the theme and 
look of a house. It is a major detail 
and needs a good deal of considera- 
tion. 

Your first and sometimes difficult 
task is choosing a material that is 
both pleasing and practical. Fortuna- 
tely there is a wide range of products, 
textures and colours available and 
providing you can establish the type 
of environment you want—glamorous 
rustic, clean and modern-looking— 
the selective process becomes more 
straightforward. 


Existing flooring 

There are some very basic guidelines 
to start off with. First, the type and 
condition of your existing flooring. 
If you are at the very beginning 
stage of decorating or redecorating 
your home you may find yourself 
renewing floorboards, making good 
deteriorated solid floors or cleaning 
the gummy remains of old adhesive 
when you have taken up some ancient 
linoleum. All essential jobs but by no 
means difficult. 

What you have in the house before 
you start is going to determine—at 
least partly—what you are going to 
have. Briefly, the materials you can 
use are as follows; ceramic tiles, 
either matt or glazed; quarry tiles; 
vinyl tiles or sheeting, either cushion- 
ed or single gauge; cork tiles; hard- 
board or plywood finishes or simply 
wall to wall carpets. 

Not all coverings are suitable for 
every floor. Ceramic tiles must be 
stuck on to solid floors unless you have 
a particularly smooth wooden base 
made of blockboard, plywood or 
suchlike. The solid concrete floor must 
be free of damp. Floorboards, having a 
tendency to separate and warp slighly 
thereby developing contours of their 
own making, must be covered with 
floor-grade hardboard or plywood 
before you stick down cork or vinyl 
tiles or sheeting. 
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If the floor to be covered suffers the 
irritating presence of cold and damp it 
is probably best to keep your feet 
warm on a carpet-type floor cover 
which acts as an insulator of both heat 
and noise. This may have drawbacks 
in the kitchen where dirt accumulates 
at an alarming speed. Here, vinyl or 
ceramic tiles may prove more practical. 

Already a pattern emerges. Most 
houses have a solid based area in the 
kitchen, the hallway and possibly the 
downstairs lavatory. The rest of the 


rooms will probably have wooden 
floorboards. The most used areas, 
therefore, are usually well made to 
support a practical type of covering. 
These floors, and perhaps the chil- 
drens’ bedroom as well are most likely 
to require damp and_= splash-proof 
finishes. 

So firstly, think of your present 
floor conditions and the type of atmos- 
phere you want before spending any 
money. Careful thought at this stage 
avoids costly mistakes later. 


Top: Plain tiles don't have to look 
dull and boring—a simple floor pattern 
gives these hard-wearing, rustic, 
country-look quarry tiles an 
extremely effective finish. Above: 
Simple to clean and soft to the touch, 
cork tiles lend a warm and cosy look 
to an otherwise cold and clinical 
kitchen. Above, right: For easy 
maintenance and low cost, sanded 
floorboards are an excellent choice 
provided existing floorboards are in 
first class condition 
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Cleaning 

Another consideration is going to be 
the amount of work you are prepared 
to put in to keep your floors gleaming. 
It is not always the case that the 
most practical coverings are the least 
pleasing, or vice versa—but therein 
lies an element of truth. Try and assess 
where you will be cleaning most and 
choose materials accordingly. Bed- 
rooms do not get very dirty so thick 
pile carpets, warm and comfortable, 
are obviously more suitable than 
quarry tiles. Again kitchens, hallways 
and the childrens’ bedroom will prob- 
ably require the more washable 
varieties of floor covering. 


Wear 

Choosing and laying floorcoverings 
may be reasonably enjoyable once but 
it is probably not something you will 
want to do again in a hurry. It is 
more difficult to replace a floor than 
any other decorative feature in the 
house so the wearing quality of a 
particular material is very important. 
It should be suited to the type of 
room—kitchens and living rooms take 
a lot of wear, bedrooms and bathrooms 
take considerably less. Weigh up the 
cost: of cheap, less hardwearing mater- 
ial against the expensive longlasting 
types. Compare the relative cost on a 
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square metre basis adding the cost of 
underlays, adhesives, sealers and spe- 
cial tools before you decide. 


Ease of fixing 

Spending hours on your knees with an 
expensive hired machine, cutting thick 
gauge quarry tiles with a pile of 
broken attempts at your side, may seem 
a daunting prospect. Some _ floor 
finishes are, of course, easier to lay 
than others. When using a new 
material it will often save time to 
practise cutting and sticking in an 
inconspicuous area before doing any 
damage to the whole floor. This will 
give you a confident feel of the material 
and help you to see and solve problems 
before they arise. 


Existing decoration 

It is important to choose a colour and 
texture which harmonizes with the 
rest of the room and is neutral enough 
to blend in with future changes in ‘the 
colour scheme. Large patterns and 
multi-coloured finishes should be 
avoided if possible. 

Flooring is one of the most important 
methods of visually unifying a nuncber 
of spaces or rooms. Small flats feel 
more spacious if all floors are treated 
in a similar way and appear to follow 
on from one room to the next. 
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Sanded and sealed boards 
Not exactly a covering so much as a 
form of processing, sanded floors are a 
popular and satisfying choice of floor 
finish. They are warm looking, easily 
maintained and the costs involved are 
lower than for other finishes—norm- 
ally machine hire and sealing material 
only. Sanded and sealed floors look 
particularly effective combined with 
subtle rugs and large, feathery plants. 
Unfortunately not all floorboards 
will offer themselves willingly for this 
treatment. If you have gaps giving 
rise to draughts, dust and heat loss, 
it is probably best to think again 
unless you can plug all the gaps 
sufficiently. Likewise, boards rotted 
from damp or dry rot are not suitable 
for sanding—and loose or damaged 
boards should be replaced before the 
work begins. 


Sheet floorcovering 
Sheet  flooring—hardboard, vinyl, 
linoleum and plywood—are generally 
durable, lowcost and practical floor 
surfaces. They are not as warm as 
carpets nor as attractive as tiles but 
they wash and wear well and are easy 
to lay. 

The most straightforward is hard- 
board, a highly serviceable and cheap 
product available in large sheets which 
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are easy to handle. If you have 
particularly unattractive floorboards, 
putting down hardboard is a good 
idea. It can be painted with lino paint, 
sealed or polished or used as a base 
for tiles. The quality varies so that if 
you intend using it as a tile base 
rather than a finish the lowest, floor- 
srade, is quite adequate. But it is not 
worth laying it in areas likely to 
receive a prolonged soaking. 

In a flat conyersion hardboard is a 
useful inhibitor of fire spreading from 
one flat to another. It is worth remem- 
bering this before removing existing 
hardboard. 

Nowadays you seldom hear the word 
linoleum except in the context of an 
old fashioned heavy-duty floorcovering 
usually employed in kitchens or work- 
shops. Times change and viny] sheeting 
has come into its own. This does not 
look dramatically different from lino 
but is slightly more flexible and comes 
both cushioned and single gauge. Its 
popularity hes with its ease of laying 
and the large range of colours, 
patterns and textures in which it is 
marketed. 

Vinyl is eminently suited to solid 
floors but is wasted covering wooden 
floors unless they are particularly 
unsightly. In damp areas it will 
appear to ‘sweat’ and will not look 
or feel very comfortable. 

The more expensive, often textured, 
cushion vinyl is wipe-clean and com- 
paratively warm underfoot making it 
an ideal surface for the kitchen. 

A final, worthy sheet product is the 
plywood panel, which is now available 
in the simulated patterns of tradi- 
tional wood-block floors. They look 
impressive, are extremely durable and 
are quite suitable for both wooden and 
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solid floors. Prolonged dampness will 
not suit them but an _ occasional 
wetting will do no harm. 


Floor tiles 

Floor tiles offer the right combination 
of practicality and visual appeal—a 
first choice for floors needing regular 
cleaning. Cork and vinyl tiles are 
softer underfoot while the ceramic and 
quarry tiles give a crisper, cleaner feel 
to the room. 

If you want to pad softly round a 
gently brown-toned room_ barefoot 
without feeling cold, cork tiles are the 
best choice. Very suitable for wooden 
floors (providing they have a hard- 
board base), they come in two types— 
plastic faced and natural. The plastic 
faced are more expensive, tend to look 
shinier, but wipe clean more easily. 
The natural ones, finished with a 
flexible lacquer need periodic polishing 

Vinyl and vinyl asbestos tiles are 
similar in appearance and can be 
laid on both wooden and solid floors. 
But whereas plain viny] tiles require a 
completely dry base, the vinyl asbestos 
tiles can be used in damp areas. Once 
you have got a clear, smooth surface 
to lay on you can rapidly change the 
appearance of a room with these many- 
patterned tiles. 

But by far the widest choice in 
colour, shape and pattern is available 
with ceramic flooring tiles—either 
glazed or matt. Traditionally used on 
walls and splash-backs, ceramics have 
become floor finishes with a vengeance 
in the last few years. 

To lay tiles on wood you will find 
a base of blockboard or plywood the 
strongest support. The kitchen is 
again the best place for ceramic tiles 
unless it already looks cold and clinical 
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Above, left: For continuity of line 
and added interest use the same 
floorcovering on the patio as in the 
lounge. Remember, however, to 
choose a wipe-clean surface. Above: 
For floorboards that are not in peak 
condition, a simple coat of paint can 
work wonders—and it doesn't cost 
the earth! Above, right: White tiles 
for both floor and walls gives this 
extremely narrow kitchen a more 
spacious look. 


in which case the atmosphere won’t be 
greatly improved. 

For a subdued warm colour tone in 
your kitchen the quarry tile is a 
worthy option. It is thicker than the 
ceramic, more difficult, but not impos- 
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sible to cut and has a mottled com- 
plexion. Both this and the ceramic 
tile are cold and noisy underfoot so it 
may help to lay them in conjunction 
with matting or rugs, though make 
sure the rugs have a non-slip backing. 

Quarry tiles are firmest when laid 
on concrete screed which makes them 
more of an effort than other coverings 
and restricts them to concrete floors— 
but their permanence and efficiency 
make them worth the trouble. 

Both ceramic and quarry tiles come 
in standard sizes of about 150mm x 
150mm for flooring purposes. In the 
ceramic line there is another possibi- 
lity in the mosaic floor tile which can 
be very impressive in any area. These 
tiles usually come from Italy, and are 
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available in most good tile retailers, 
offering a fascinating range of colours 
patterns and shapes. Hexagonals, 
octagonals and diamond shapes are 
the commonest. Do not be put off by 
the prospect of fitting an awkward 
jigsaw to the floor as the tiles come 
attached to sheets of backing paper in 
block form. When you lay them it is 
simply a matter of transferring the 
block of tiles to the floor in the same 
form. Use them in the same areas that 
you would use quarry or ceramic tiles 
as they have similar wear and tear 
characteristics. .Their highly deco- 
rative, crisp and clean look can be 
heightened further if you carry the 
same pattern up on to work surfaces 
and splashback areas. 


Carpets 
Fitted carpet always gets first prize for 
popularity, comfort and effect as a 
choice of floor finish. As an insulator 
against draught, heat loss and noise, 
the carpet cannot be beaten. 

The quality and cost varies immen- 
sely with fibres either natural, made 
from animal and vegetable products— 


wool, sisal, coir, animal hair, and 
jute—or man-made fibres such as 
acrylic, nylon, polyester, viscose 


rayon and polypropylene. 

The wearing quality differs greatly 
depending on the fibres used and the 
thickness of the pile. They all tend to 
last longer, however, if you put down 
an underlay—unless a foam backing 
is already attached. 

Considerations of choice are fairly 
simple. Firstly you will be hard put 
to justify using a wall to wall carpet 
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in the kitchen or anywhere water is 
likely to be splashed around. The 
living room looks wonderful with an 
enormous shaggy or woollen thick pile 
carpet but you may find you buy 
more than you bargain for and spend 
too much time preserving its glamour 
from the ravages of frequent wear and 
tear. The living room and child’s 
playroom or bedroom is normally best 
furnished with a comfortable but 
hardwearing carpet. The right place for 
a touch of luxury is in the bedroom 
where warmth and comfort underfoot 
are most needed. 

‘ Another possibility is the carpet 
tile. These tend to be extremely 
durable, relatively washable and can 
be quickly removed for cleaning and 
drying underneath should you wish to 
put them in the kitchen. They also 
come in a wide variety of colours, are 
very easy to lay and have a foam-latex 
backing. You can lay the average size 
bathroom floor with these warm and 
versatile tiles in as little as an hour. 
Cutting them into place round awk- 
ward corners and pipes offers no 
problem and they require no carpet 
tacks or door runners to complicate 
the matter. 

One final point. Unless you are con- 
fident enough to tackle carpet-laying 
yourself, allow for the cost of getting 
in a specialist. 


Below, left: A wide expanse of 
plain carpet can be cleverly broken up 
with a rug in contrasting co/ours. 
Below: Subt/e co/ours and simple 
design are shown to good effect by 
the colour and texture of this floor. 
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Fold the fabric strip for the 
first loop. Hold it below the 
hessian and pull the loop 
through iv the required 
position usivg the tug hook 


About 25mm 


Stretcher 


Each eud of the 
hessian is stitched 
toa strip of webbiva 
uailed Te the stretcher 


Wortise 
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Make aragrug — 


An attractive rag rug is easy to make for virtually nothing 
from scraps and offcuts of material. The picture on the 
left shows just how effective the finished result can be 
using a very simple design. 

You will need a large supply of scraps of material in 
suitable colours, though the design can be varied to 
suit the cloth you have available. You will also need a 
piece of hessian, the size of the finished rug. This is 
available from craft shops, or you can use old, clean 
sacking. A frame like that shown is used to stretch the 
hessian during work. This can be made, or you can use 
a floor-standing needlepoint frame. 

Cut the cloth into narrow strips along the grain. Sketch 
your design on the hessian and pull loops up through the 
hessian using a rug hook following the design. 

I2 mm wide strips of cloth 





Leave the loose 
euds of the strips 
ou the Underside. 


These cau be trimmed 
later fo About |[Swmwm, 
Turned under and 
hemmed 


Tne loops should 
be about 5-lOwmum 
aparr 


Roll the rug upas 
work progresses 
by removing the 
sword aud turning 
the stretcher to 
Keep the hessiau 
Tight 
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Where to buy it—UK 
30 Using a chisel Pages 205-211 Chisels from: 

Stanley Tools Ltd., Woodside, Sheffield S3 
82 9PD Sandvik UK Ltd., Manor way, 
Halesowen, W. Midlands B62 9QZ Record 
Ridgeway Tools Ltd., Parkway Works, 
Sheffield S9 3BL 


Kitchen ventilation Pages 212-217 
Extractor fans from: GEC-Xpelair Ltd., PO 
44 Box 516, Deykin Ave., Birmingham B6 7HZ 
Philips Electrical Ltd., City House, 420-430 
72 London Rd., Croydon CR9 3QR Vent-Axia 
Ltd., Fleming Way, Crawley, W. Sussex 
93 RH10 INN Cooker hoods from: AEG- 
Telefunken (UK) Ltd., 217 Bath Rd., Slough, 


Bedroom decor: This is the one room in the 
house where you don't have to worry too much 


about practicalities. We give ideas on some of the 
styles there are to chose from and designs for an 


attractive appliqué bedspread. 


Mending leaking taps: Few things are more 


annoying than the monotonous drip, drip of a tap. 
We show. you how to fix most of the faults—and 
~ save money in the process. . 


Understairs conversion: Our main project 
feature suggests a way of transforming that poky 
understairs cupboard into an up-to-date desk/ 
study area—perfect for the telephone, letter 
writing or the children’s homework. — 


All about flex and wire: The second part of our 


home electrics course unravels the tangle of 


flexes, wire and colour codes—the raw materials 


of any electrical installation. Also included is a 


guide on fitting a ceiling light. 


Laying carpets: Carpets are some of the most 

expensive Investments you'll ever make so it is as 
well to know how to lay them. We show you how 

| in step-by-step detail and include plans for taking 
_ carpet up onto furniture 


Berkshire SL1 4AW GEC-Xpelair Ltd. Thorn 
Domestic Appliances Ltd., New Lane, Havant, 
Hampshire 


Dig a garden pond Pages 218-221 All 
products except crazy paving from: Highlands 
Water Garden Nurseries Ltd., Solesbridge 
Lane, Chorleywood, Herts. and other large 
garden centres. Paving from larger builder’s 
merchants 


Make a rag rug Page 232 Materials and 
equipment available from most craft and 
needlework shops 


Where to buy it— 
Australia 


Kitchen ventilation Pages 212-217 Check the 
Yellow pages for Kitchen renovation 
specialists. Vent-axia Extractor fans, GEC 
Expelair fans and hoods are available in 
Australia through branch offices of the 
company concerned. There are branch offices 
in the capital cities of all states. 
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HOLD 


EVERYTHING! 





A Maxi-Multi-Storage Unit plus 10 sizes of woodscrew, 3 sizes of wire nail, 2 sizes of tack 
and panel pins,2 styles of wall plug and cup hook, masonry and copper pins, P.K. screws, 
assorted washers.........and still lots more room to fill. 


Only £17.95¢-p&p) 


@ Every item an every day essential 

@ Strong steel frame storage unit measuring 415mm high x 305mm wide 
x 145mm deep 

@ 2 wall hanging holes and 4 free standing feet 

@ 30 drawers for your nails, screws, etc. in strong clear, high impact 
polystyrene, with a retaining lip to stop drop out 

@ 3 large drawers for your own tools. 
2 measuring 135mm wide x 135mm deep x 5Smm high and | measuring 
280mm wide x 135mm deep x 55mm high, big enough for hammers, 
screwdrivers, etc. 

@ Money Back Promise if you are not completely satisfied with your 


purchase return it within 14 days and we will refund your money in full. 


How to order: Just fill in the coupon and enclose £17.95 + £1.50 p&p. or, if you don’t want to cut the magazine, write your order 
separately. You will receive your complete unit within 28 days. Cheque and postal orders should be made payable to ‘Knack Offer’, 
Dept. No. K8, 151/161 Meadfield Road, Slough SL3 8BN. The offer is limited to residents of the U.K. only. 





Please send me....... Storage Unit(s) with Contents at £19.45 each inclusive. 





| I enclose cheque/postal order for £_ 


c 
| Or debit my Access/Ba ¢'svcard/Diners Club/American Express/Trustcard. ; fey ise 


Ho 


| NOi ie ee Name 


| Address 





Signature Bera Cees Saree eS! ac = 
Registered in England 908793 Offer closes 31st July 1980 KS 





